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into the garrulity of 1920,' he laments, and goes on to plead
that he is doing the best he can at his age. 'My powers
are waning; but so much the better for those who found
me unbearably brilliant when I was in my prime/ It was
a piece of acting, I think, because more than a dozen new
plays, Saint Joan among them, were to follow from his pen.
But it was a useful piece of acting, because of all his plays
Back to Methuselah conveys his message most fully, and if
the pentalogy was not quite up to Shavian standard owing
to its immensity of theme, Shaw, like an anxious parent,
wanted to divert criticism from it to himself, and to main-
tain the prestige of his message was willing to cast aspersions
on the messenger.
Yet behind these remarks there may have been more
than the actor's plea for indulgence on account of age, for
Shaw found that the dreadful time was not after eighty,
but between fifty and sixty. 'You fear then that you may
develop into a doddering idiot, fit material for elimination.
But after that you seem to get your second childhood, your
seventh wind. You have a delightful sense of freedom.'
Few of us can argue with Shaw on these points, for he was
a lad well over eighty when he made them. 'As you grow
old/ he says, 'you grow too adventurous; you lose your
sober sense of responsibility/ Thus, even at eighty he can
still stand on his head, like Old Father William. And in
that position, dignified by long use, he waggles his feet
playfully in the air to prove that they, alone of all feet, are
firmly and permanently planted on the ground.
Old at sixty or young at ninety, adventurous or respon-
sible, Bernard Shaw has not changed. He is always the
same in everything that matters. All his developments are
reflections of his one first vision; all his plays form a cycle of
mystical faith in which he proclaims that each one of us is
a Man of Destiny, a servant of the Life Force, a temple of
the Holy Ghost. He never lost his fire. Though in old age
the flames died down to an occasional flicker, the fuel feeding
them never varied. John Stewart Collis was correct in saying
that whereas formerly Shaw's beard was red-hot with anger
it was latterly white-hot with rage, and Mrs, Phillimore in
calling Shaw 'an old tramcar, always on the same set of rails/